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WHAT IS AN EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVE IN PUBLIC 
LIBRARY SERVICE? 


By John Chancellor 


One of the commonest faults of professional people, I suppose, is their 
tendency to talk in generalities. It may seem to some that the Commission 
members and staff have not avoided this fault however much they have wanted 
to. For fear our frequent emphasis of “an educational objective” for public 
library service has carried too little tangible meaning to many librarians, trus- 
tees and library friends, I want to try here to clarify that phrase by way of 
specific, concrete illustrations of what “an educational objective” produces in 
a public library’s service. 

I am thinking of “educational” in a much broader sense than we usually 
connect with that adjective. If a man, by a little reading, can improve the end 
product of his daily vocation or even his useful avocation, that is educational 
reading. If another man, by reading Plato, or another by reading a modern 
novel in the exploratory attitude of a learner, can improve his present behavior 
or his relations with his fellows, that is educational reading. If a municipal 
official, through trade directories or trade magazine advertisements, can come 
upon a more efficient machine to do some public service job, that too is educa- 
tional reading. What matters is the attitude and the purpose or end result; the 
attitude should be that of the searcher, the student; the end purpose should 
be useful or enlightening to one’s self or his fellows or both. It is difficult 
therefore to consider the habitual use of fiction and frothy non-fiction as a mere 
absorbent of spare time as educational reading. 

In drawing the illustrations that follow, I shall have primarily in mind the 
public library that might be created in Wisconsin municipalities of 1,500 to 
10,000 population. I shall also assume that these municipalities are participants 
in a county-wide or regional system such as the Commission has frequently 
outlined: a central headquarters, with 8 to 5 able advisory librarians to the 
community libraries, with a central collection of reading material, films, etc., 
to supplement the local library book stocks and supply people in small villages 
and rural sections, and with an efficient system of inter-library lending. It is 
also assumed that the largest municipal library in the county or region has 
been aided by the county to become a superior reference, information and 
bibliographic center for the people of the whole region. 

What should happen in the community library as a result of the coming of 
this county system? The community library should now have a much more 
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ample and varied stock not only of books but of other printed materials, and 
especially of the essential book tools—indexes, reading guides and lists, refer- 
ence books. It should be relieved almost entirely of many of the time-consum- 
ing routines—book ordering, cataloging, marking, mending, etc., and even of 
some clerical, administrative and financial routines which can be cared for 
on a cooperative broad scale basis by the county at a considerable saving of 
time and cost or by the use of new and improved routines or mechanical time 
saving devices. Thus the librarians would be released for more work with the 
public. 

Also the library should now be provided with enough of a staff so that the 
ablest librarians are not tied to a charging desk but are always free to leave 
the library building to get out in the community to talk with leaders, attend 
important meetings, and generally keep their fingers on the pulse of commu- 
nity life. Furthermore, the staff should be large enough so that a librarian does 
not have to divide her time and energies between children and adults with the 
result of a half-measure of service to each. 

Free now to work more closely with the public, how does the librarian begin 
to permeate the community life? If I were in such a situation I think I should 
stop every community-minded person and leader on the street and say some- 
thing like this: 

“Since we have more help from the county library system and more time 
to serve people, I want to bring the resources of reading materials to bear 
on the real problems of people in this community. Won't you tip me off now 
and then to what people are planning, to any special difficulties that are de- 
veloping in various spots that could be alleviated by more information or an 
unbiased examination of facts? Keep me posted about the undertakings of any 
officials or organizations or even families and individuals where a little well 
chosen, reliable information tactfully brought to attention might help. Let 
me know of any meetings where real community concerns are to be discussed.” 

Similar things might also be said frequently in simple, direct conversation- 
al language—not the usual fresh jargon of the publicity practitioners—in the 
local press and other local publications. 

Then, having laid such lines for a permanent intelligence service in all 
directions out in the community and the surrounding rural region, I would 
select for especial attention those situations which promised the greatest return 
in the betterment of the more essential things of life. Aid to groups and in- 
dividuals with objectives more or less casual and recreational I would not 
neglect but the best of my resources and time and energies I would give to 
such situations as these: . 

1. A high school teacher gives the tip that a youngster is a little shy and 
unadjusted but has deep interest and some ability in some special field such 
as science or nature study or animals or in art or handicraft or artisan field 
that could be enriched by carefully chosen reading. First, with the help of 
the county library adviser, the local library would be provided with the best 
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material for this particular case if it does not already have it. Then a little 
conniving is begun with the teacher or parent or friend of the youngster to 
introduce the reading material in an unostentatious way. At first the material 
is perhaps loaned to the teacher or parent or friend to pass on to the youngster 
and then later when the time is ripe he may be taken to the library personally 
and introduced to the librarian and other staff members who show him around 
and at once try to make him feel at home and familiar. 

This is just one of the dozens of examples of a time when it may pay big 
returns to go out of the way to help an individual, an individual who, in many 
cases, can be rescued from becoming a community liability and set on the way 
toward becoming a community asset. 

2. Now let us imagine a situation where the everyday usefulness of printed 
information can be demonstrated to a large section of the community which 
seldom thinks of the library as of any concern in its life—and hence worth little 
tax support. 

The farmers of a region are confronted with some new problem—a new and 
promising crop for the local soil type, some special local soil erosion or defici- 
ency development, the rural school consolidation question, the need to organ- 
ize a consumer or marketing cooperative of some kind, the coming of a new, 
poorly understood governmental economic plan in agriculture, a changing type 
of marketing, or the development of a nearby market for some crop new to 
the region. 

First the librarian talks it over with the county agricultural agent or the 
home demonstration agent to get his or her advice and plan how the library 
can dovetail into the existing schemes for enlightenment on the problem. Per- 
haps the county agent will come to the library to give a public talk and show 
films on the subject. Perhaps he will give the library extra circulars and bul- 
letins to distribute or stock the county bookmobile with them. Perhaps he and 
the library will jointly organize some informal discussions and the leaders or 
more inquiring participants can be supplied with some further information 
(clippings, magazine articles, chapters in books) than is given in the distributed 
bulletins. Posters or announcements on the blackboards in feed and implement 
stores tell that the library has special material to lend or give away on the 
problem. Farmers generally are not great readers but by frequently making 
direct information easily available on some real problem of the moment they 
can be taught to come regularly to an active library with all kinds of problems. 
In most cases where the farm population is particularly concerned the solu- 
tions would best be worked out cooperatively and with a great deal of help 
from the county librarians. However the surrounding rural population must 
more and more be thought of as a necessary part and natural concern of the 
municipality which is their business and educational center. 

8. Then there is the case of the gradual emergence of a deep-seated, funda- 
mental problem that is the concern of the whole community, not just of one 
section of it. 
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For example, there is the increasingly frequent dilemma of the small com- 
munity that has begun a decline; or of the community that has suddenly had to 
begin reshaping its whole character because of the pressure of irresistible eco- 
nomic or social forces from outside. In either case its young people may find 
less and less in the old town out of which to make a satisfying life, either eco- 
nomically, socially, educationally or recreationally, and in consequence family 
life, business, local government, the schools and many institutions and phases 
of life are seriously affected. Or the coming of a big industry pulls youth off of 
the neighboring farms and creates a problem of labor shortage or brings an 
immigration of people of different race or nationality or background who do 
not assimilate easily into the existing community and creates a whole string of 
social and economic problems. 


A community-conscious librarian sees the coming of these stresses and 
strains a little in advance, discusses them informally with thoughtful towns- 
men she meets and eventually and unostentatiously draws together say a dozen 
or two such people into an exploratory study or discussion group, meeting at 
the library or elsewhere. They begin an open minded examination of the ques- 
tion of “Our Community”—what it was and why, where it is and why, where 
it seems to be going and why, can its course be guided profitably and how. 
The people composing such an informal study group should not exceed 25 in 
number and should include any earnest people who see the problem and 
want to think it through with others, people who will stick at it to the end. It 
should not be limited to the educated, the prominent and influential or to the 
usual community leaders. 


Such a group needs not only the most pertinent factual material to buttress 
its study but it needs help in learning how to carry on such a study group in 
the spirit of unimpassioned research. It needs not only printed material but 
also personal guidance and resource authorities from schools, universities, pub- 
lic officialdom, etc. For some of the printed material and the personal assistance 
it will probably be necessary to send outside of the community. Here is the 
place for assistance from the adult service consultant on the county library 
staff who should be experienced in the organization and guidance of adult 
study groups of this kind and should know where to go for additional help and 
information in special fields. Also the county library will bring to bear the 
reference resources not only of the county collection but of the largest muni- 
cipal or university library either in the county or elsewhere in the state or 
nation. 


It is astonishing to learn how many cases of genuine self-regeneration in 
sick small communities have started with a small, earnest community study 
group such as this, a group that eventually produces leaders and stimulates to 
sane and profitable action in an ever-widening area of the population, like the 
circles that spread from the pebble dropped in the water. But invariably such 
groups have had to be buttressed by some person or agency or institution which 
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was able to bring in from outside the special information and know-how need- 
ed in making an intelligent solution of its various problems. 

4. Finally there are the many situations where we are called upon to under- 
stand and act on problems of our wider community of state, nation and world, 
problems which may affect our lives even more than the local ones. How often, 
for example, the citizens go to the polls to vote on a question of government 
totally uninformed? A bond issue for this or that, an area-wide public utility 
service of some kind (such as electric power or conservation), a change in the 
constitution affecting juries, courts, elections, etc. In ignorance the great major- 
ity decide on the basis only of saving taxes, or, perhaps, they simply toss a coin 
in their minds. 

The librarian who feels that she has the responsibility of creating a widely 
used community information center will begin to advertise well in advance that 
she maintains a special browsing table of the pros and cons on the forthcoming 
referendum. She will try to get the local newspaper to reprint parallel col- 
umns of carefully selected viewpoints of authorities chosen with the help of 
the large municipal reference center in the county with the county library act- 
ing as middleman or agent. 

These are four examples that could be varied and multiplied almost with- 
out limit. They serve to show that the end result sought is not just the lending 
of a book—any book—but the smoothing and improvement of the course of 
human living whenever possible by the use of printed or recorded information 
in any and all of its forms. 


Undoubtedly many communities have reached the saturation point of 
book borrowing. We must recognize that only a portion—perhaps not more 
than 20%—of the people in communities with good libraries read books. The 
rest find it difficult, or are too tired, or lack the interest or time to go through 
a whole volume in search of a small nugget of information on some problem 
of the moment; or they like recreation of a different sort than that afforded by 
reading. The cleverest and most expensive publicity measures probably would 
serve to increase the number of whole-book readers only slightly. But the 
quantities of information locked up in print that could alleviate the multitud- 
inous problems of human living if there were enough interpreters, agents, 
advisers, reference librarians (call them what you will) to bridge the gap 
between the questing person and the hidden information is appalling. 

Frankly, I doubt that the savings in staff time and chores afforded by a 
coordinated county system would enable the present staff to accomplish a 
great deal of this real community information service. Also, I doubt that it can 
be done well by just any librarian. And, also, I doubt that much can be done 
on the $1.50 per capita support formula. This kind of service is going to require 
a much larger personnel, quality personnel, and that costs money. The $2.25 
A. L. A. per capita formula will probably produce only “reasonably good serv- 
ice” of this kind. Not until the public will vote a $3.00 per capita support will 
we have “superior service” of the kind outlined in these pages. But nothing will 
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induce the public to provide a $3.00 support for a true “community intelligence 
center” like giving a taste of it, the best taste we can give with our preseht 
resources. This means whittling down on nonessentials and throwing our 
utmost in time, thought, energy and funds into demonstrating the practical 
usefulness of print in the everyday lives of the 80%, say, who do not read books 
regularly or habitually. 

As to methods of bringing print to bear, I hesitate to attempt suggestions 
because the methods should be shaped to suit each special situation. In gen- 
eral, there is nothing superior to personal contact,—to a human, conversational, 
casual, suggestive meeting of person with person. Then of course there should 
be employed all the usual means of making people know what information is 
available on this or that topic of probable interest—displays (interior and 
exterior), browsing tables and shelves, explanatory signs and posters aplenty, 
suggestive lists in newspapers and other publications and lists for distribution, 
etc., etc. The main thing is that all such publicity should exude a spirit of help- 
ful service, of awareness of the interests and problems of others. Too much 
publicity merely says (under the breath) “See what a remarkable outfit we 
are here!” 

The library with “an educational objective” will bring all these and other 
methods to bear continuously on the perennial problems of human living too, 
whenever and wherever they come into view: on the many sided concerns of 
the home—marriage, child raising, nutrition, health, character nurture, inspira- 
tion to creative living in general; on the great range of vocational skills—their 
selection, aptitudes needed for each, training and retraining for them, minute 
recipes and suggestions on how to accomplish our ends with materials, etc.; 
on the intangible but equally if not more important matters of our mental and 
emotional lives—understanding our minds, understanding the ends for which 
we are living, making beauty play its necessary part in our homes, our cities, 
our rural landscape, in our thoughts. 

Everywhere about us are people on a quest, conscious or otherwise, for 
some of these innumerable ends. Locked up in print,—and now also in other 
recorded forms—are thoughts and information which would satisfy these 
millions of seekers. We need more agents of the printed page in the form of 
active, humanistic librarians working out amidst people and communities try- 
ing to make satisfactory connections between these searchers and the recorded 
ideas that would be vital in their lives. We need a system of making these 
connections on a community and on an area-wide scale which would be com- 
parable in its efficiency to the modern central telephone switchboard and 
which in addition would add those flexible qualities of human understanding 
which would make it resemble the finer responsiveness of the human brain 
and nervous system. 

In time an institution with a service objective like this will come to “be a 
center as familiar to every inhabitant as the local post-office and as inevitably 
patronized,” in connection with every needed bit of information and enlighten- 
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ment. When that day comes its adequate support will be taken for granted as 
the support of the post-office now is. It will perhaps want a name with a 
broader connotation than the word “library.” 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


CHANGES IN THE CONTENT OF THE 
LIBRARY DEMONSTRATION BILL 
Certain changes in the Library Demon- 

stration Bill have been suggested by librar- 
ians, the Office of Education, and others in 
the course of the campaign. These changes 
were made in the Bill introduced early in 
the 81st Congress. 

There are three changes which may be 
called major, and five minor changes of 
content. 

The first major change provides for the 
training of personnel at the beginning of the 
demonstration period. This training would 
be accomplished through institutes or short 
courses, probably on a regional basis. This 
first change is in two parts, one authorizing 
the appropriation of funds and the second 
part authorizing the training program. 

The second major change increases the 
amount of demonstration grants from a min- 
imum of $25,000 a year to a minimum of 
$40,000. This change is designed to meet 
the standards developed by the Postwar 
Planning Committee for the minimum 
amount necessary for public library service. 

The third change provides machinery for 
the withdrawal or reduction of Federal funds 
in case a State decides to abandon the 
demonstration program or to reduce it. 

There are also minor changes of content, 
designed to strengthen the position of the 
State Library Agency and also to protect 
the use of Federal funds for demonstrations; 
another to clarify the meaning of the stan- 
dard on personnel appointments; and other 
editorial changes. 

The Bill has been reported out of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare with unanimous approval, and is 
now being considered in the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. The Sen- 
ate Bill is S-18. The House Bill is HRH-74 
introduced by Representative Ray J. Mad- 
den of Indiana, with an identical Bill intro- 


duced by Representative Patman of Texas 
which is number HR-1411. 
Write to your Congressman for a copy 


of the Bill. 


QUARRIE CORPORATION MERGES 

WITH FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC. 

Marshall Field has announced the mer- 
ger with Field Enterprises, Inc. effective 
January 1, 1949, of The Quarrie Corpora- 
tion, national distributors of The World 
Book Encyclopedia and Childcraft. 


Former officers of the thirty year old 
Chicago publishing organization have been 
elected officers of Field Enterprises, Inc., 
and will direct the new Educational Divi- 
sion. These include: R. G. Lamberson, vice 
president in charge; R. C. Preble, vice presi- 
dent and general manager; W. V. Miller, 
vice president; G. M. Hayes, vice president; 
W. F. Hayes, vice president; C. J. Weitzel, 
treasurer; R. F. Walker, assistant secretary. 

Mr. Field stated that since it was ac- 
quired by his organization in 1945 as a sub- 
sidiary, The Quarrie Corporation’s sales have 
more than doubled. 


LIBRARIANS AND SOCIOLOGISTS 
MEET 

Forty librarians and rural sociologists met 
for the second Workshop program sponsored 
by the Joint Committee of the American 
Library Association and Rural Sociological 
Society on Monday, December 27, at the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago. The purpose of 
this Workshop was discussion of plans for 
the Federal Library Demonstration Bill. It 
was apparent that there will be need for 
depending upon the sociologists for aid in 
our planning. 

Mr. Don Phillips, Assistant Director of 
the Continuing Education service, and Head, 
Adult Education Department, Michigan 
State College, was chairman of the Work- 
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shop. The entire group was divided into re- 
gions, and met by these geographical regions 
to summarize actual or planned research 
which had taken place since the first Work- 
shop. Meeting again in the large group, the 
ideas were summarized and discussed. 


Small discussion groups considered: pos- 
sible research for demonstration projects, 
actual program planning for the 1949 re- 
gional meetings, and additional problems of 
mutual concern to librarians and sociologists. 


A recapitulation and evaluation of the 
Workshop was given by Mr. John M. Cory, 
Executive Secretary of A. L. A. 


Librarians were invited to remain for the 
Tuesday morning session of the Rural So- 
ciological Society when they considered: 
Communications research as it relates to li- 
brary usage. Bernard Berelson, University of 
Chicago, presented the opening talk on “the 
role of the social scientist in library re- 
search.” This was followed by Paul M. 
Houser, University of Maryland, and Rob- 
ert E. Galloway, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, on “Differences in reading habits of 
selected population groups in non-metro- 
politan areas of Prince Georges County, 
Maryland,” and Gus Turbeville, University 
of Minnesota, and Edgar A. Schuler, Michi- 
gan State College, on “A social psycholog- 
ical study of library users and non-library 
users in Lenawee County, Michigan, 1946- 
1947.” 


Wisconsin people in attendance were John 
R. Barton, Rural Sociology Department, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Eugene Rector, gradu- 
ate student, U. of W.; Muriel Fuller, La 
Crosse librarian; Anne Farrington, Elizabeth 
Burr and Orrilla Thompson, State Library 
Commission staff. 
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A BOOK LOVER’S CHRISTMAS 
GREETING 
Among my holiday greetings there is one 
which I should like to share with those read- 
ers of the Bulletin who may not have seen 
it. It is “Books I have liked this year, some 
adventures in re-reading old books,” by 

Mary Katharine Reely. You will want to 

know what she re-read—here they are: 

John Halifax, gentleman, by Miss Mulock— 
a good book. 

The rise of Silas Lapham, by W. D. How- 
ells—although the love story, by modern 
standards, seems a little thin. 

The mill on the Floss, by George Eliot—a 
novel for mature readers. 

Old wives tale, by Amold Bennett—perfec- 
tion of its kind in Book one; is author 
inclined to manipulate his characters later 
on? 

Of human bondage, by Somerset Maugham 
—had forgotten that it has a happy end- 
ing; or did S. M. consider the ending 
happy when he wrote it back in 1915? 

Pendennis, by W. M. Thackeray—long wind- 
ed and meandering, but I don’t know 
that I'd want it shortened any. 

Ordeal of Richard Feverel, by George Mere- 
dith—style irritating beyond words, but 
you get used to it. 

The woodlanders, by Thomas Hardy—may 
not be Hardy at his best, but in it you 
find his most endearing woman character. 

Our mutual friend, by Charles Dickens—and 
in this Dickens’ most satisfying love story. 

The scarlet letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne— 
a joy and delight in the beauty of style 
and construction; the surprise came in 
discovering its deep human compassion. 

Barchester Towers; The warden; Dr. Thorne, 
by Anthony Trollope—he wrote the kind 
of novels Hawthorne said he most en- 
joyed reading. 





"ROUND THE STATE 


Send your news to reach Mrs. Orrilla M. Thompson, B-108 State 
Office Building, by the Ist of the month 


Benton. A library tea benefit was held on 
November 19 at the local gymnasium. Clara 
Laughton, librarian of Platteville Public Li- 
brary, was the guest speaker. She spoke 
briefly about the Wisconsin-Wide Library 


Idea and devoted the remainder of her talk 
to current books. Proceeds from the tea 
amounted to $50. 

Fort Atkinson. The 1949 budget for the 
Dwight Foster Public Library has been ap- 
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proved by the city council, giving that in- 
stitution $15,395.84 which is an increase of 
$1,088.66 over the 1948 appropriation. New 
items in the budget include funds for re- 
cords and film rentals as a part of their 
visual education program. 

Kaukauna. Eloise Moore, formerly on the 
staff of the Lawrence College library, has 
been appointed to replace Gertrude Buehler 
who resigned effective December 1 as li- 
brarian of the Kaukauna Public Library. 


Manitowoc. The Lions Club has just do- 
nated a ceiling projector and twenty micro- 
film books to the Public Library. They also 
donated a projector to the hospital. The li- 
brary is buying additional microfilm books, 
and all books will be cataloged and circulat- 
ed from the library and they will loan their 
projector. Members of the Lions Club will 
deliver and pick up the projector as part of 
their service program. 

Milwaukee. The column in the Milwaukee 
Journal Green Sheet, “The Library Has the 
Answer,” has kept the Reference Depart- 
men very busy. For the third consecutive 
month all existing records for telephoned 
questions were broken. The central library 
handled 1,118 calls on November 15, an 
all-time high for a single day. . . . The 1949 
budget of $1,202,250 has been approved by 
the common council after a cut had been 
made by the city board of estimates. The 
bulk of the cut was from salaries sought for 
new positions to meet increased public de- 
mand for services. 


Racine. The 1949 budget for the Racine 
Public Library will be: $177,000, general; 
$2,938.86, capital outlay, furniture and fix- 
tures; $50,000, sinking fund for new build- 
ing, with a total of $229,938.86. 


Reedsburg. The Reedsburg Public Library 
recently received a trust fund amounting to 
$19,849.10 from the Ferne Ryan Evans es- 
tate. According to the terms of her will the 
library received a stated amount of $4,000 
as a trust fund and was also made residuary 
legatee. After paying several other bequests 
this residue amounted to $15,849.10 and is 
also in the form of a trust fund. The income 
from these funds is to be used for buying 
books only. Mrs. Evans was the wife of the 
late Judge Evans of the Federal Circuit 
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Court of Appeals at Chicago, and was a for- 
mer Reedsburg resident. 


Spooner. Mrs. G. N. Lemmer, one of the 
persons who was responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the Public Library and a faith- 
ful member of the library board, of which 
she was chairman the past ten years, passed 
away on January 3. Mrs. Lloyd Twining has 
been appointed to serve the unexpired term. 
Mr. Fred Patchin was elected chairman. .. . 
The Spooner Study Club, of which Mrs. 
Lemmer had been a member thirty-four 
years, presented a bond to the memorial li- 
brary building fund in her memory. 


Superior. The appropriation for the Public 
Library budget as requested for 1949 was 
$53,557.10; the amount authorized by the 
City Council was $54,489.46. 


Tomahawk. The City Hall, in which the 
Public Library was housed, burned on 
Christmas Day. Very little equipment was 
salvaged. There was $11,000 insurance on 
books and fixtures. The T. B. Scott Library 
of Merrill offered use of its services to 
Tomahawk residents in this emergency. The 
local library board is trying to find tem- 
porary quarters. i 


West Allis. Mrs. Hilda Voss has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian of the Public Li- 
brary. She replaces Margaret Paulus who 
became chief librarian on December 1. Mrs. 
Voss is a graduate, B. S. L. S. of Syracuse 
University and has done children’s work in 
the Detroit and Spokane public libraries. 
Important note to librarians seeking person- 
nel: Miss Paulus says in reporting the addi- 
tion of Mrs. Voss to the staff, “She came to 
us from a quite unexpected source, the Wis- 
consin State Employment Service. This 
might be a possible suggestion to other li- 
braries looking for librarians since it is a 
state-wide clearing house for jobs and has 
nation-wide connections through the U. S. 
Employment Service. It did not occur to 
me that it would be a particularly useful 
agency in finding librarians, but not only 
Mrs. Voss, but another experienced library 
worker were directed to us by the W. S. 
E. S.” (See our letter dated November 8, 
1948, sent out with the Wisconsin State Em- 
ployment Service publication Employment 
Opportunities in Wisconsin. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Orrilla M. Thompson 


Religion 
Anderson, Robert Gordon. The city 
and the cathedral, a reflection of the 
glory of the Gothic and the Middle 
Ages at their high tide in the city 
by the Seine. 1948. 337p. Longmans, 
$3.50. 282.44 or 914.43 
The story of Notre Dame and Paris in 
the 13th century. A mixture of fact and 
fancy, with more emphasis on the city 
than: the cathedral, it brings to life the 
pageantry of the times. A continuation 
of his Biography of a Cathedral. A little 
too long and will appeal chiefly to read- 
ers who know Paris or like French his- 
tory. For larger libraries that already 
own his earlier book. (See Booklist 
45:155 Ja. 1 ’49) 


Berrey, Lester V., ed. A treasury of 
Biblical quotations. 1948. 240p. 
Doubleday, $2.50. 220 
Significant pointed Biblical quotations, 

classified and listed by subject. There is 
also a subject index with see and see also 
references. Should be a helpful reference 
for studnts, ministers, writers, teachers 
and speakers. 


Bro, Marguerite Harmon. More than 
we are. 1948. 144p. Harper, “Z 


The author writes of the resources of 
prayer in a richer life. She makes sug- 
gestions about when and where to pray, 
the mood of prayer, meditation and inter- 
cession. Her belief is that prayer alters 
character and conduct yet she recognizes 
the obstacles to it. The book should have 
a general appeal for Lenten reading. 
(See Booklist 45:4 S. 1 ’48) 


Church, Brooke, Peters. A faith for 
you. 1948. 305p. Rinehart, $3. 280 
While the author has written this book 

especially for those who have no church 
affiliation or early training in religious 
matters, he has provided an impartial 
source of information in this short, com- 
prehensive history of religious groups to- 
day. The important facts are given for 
thirty or more sects. Excellent reference 
material. 


Gilkey, James Gordon. Gaining the 
faith you need. 1948. 118p. Macmil- 
lan, $2. 230 
A liberal Protestant minister writes 

this book in an effort to guide well-edu- 


cated people who are confused in their 
beliefs about religion. He feels that the 
cure for these difficulties must come from 
“a clear statement of the content of our 
modern faith.” 


Parmelee, Alice. A guidebook to the 
Bible. 1948. 33lp. Harper, $3.50. 220 
A running commentary on the origins, 

background and content of all the books 
of the Bible written so “that the aver- 
age reader may see it, not as a forbid- 
ding and incomprehensible collection of 
sacred Scriptures, but as a living record 
of men’s lives and thoughts.” Recom- 
mended. 


Sweet, William Warren. The Amer- 
ican churches, an interpretation. 
1948. 1583p. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$1.50. 277.3 
A short but useful discussion of the 

principal factors which have made or- 
ganized religion in America what it is 
today. The causes for the multiplicity of 
denominations are given with a history of 
the American negro and his religion. 


Social Sciences 


Bennett, John Coleman. Christianity 
and communism. 1948. 128p. Asso- 
ciation Press, $1.50. 835 


A balanced analysis of the issues in- 
volved as Christianity faces Communism. 
The author, a professor of Christian eth- 
ics at Union Theological Seminary, states 
his point of view as “one who believes 
that Communism as a faith and as a sys- 
tem of thought is a compound of half- 
truth and positive error, that Commun- 
ism as a movement of power is a threat 
to essential forms of personal and polit- 
ical freedom, and that it is the respon- 
sibility of Christians to resist its exten- 
sion in the world.” 


Bowman, Francis Favill. Why Wis- 
consin. 1948, 216p. illus. F. F. Bow- 
man, $3. (Available from A. C. Mc- 
Clurg and Co.) 330.9775 

_ Economic history of Wisconsin divided 

into two parts: “In which the land is 

transformed” and “In which industry is 
built.” The author has “attempted to cov- 
er only the transformation of the land 
and the evolution of the state’s major 
agricultural and industrial pursuits.” 

Each chapter is followed by a bibliog- 

raphy. There is an index. The author is 

a Wisconsin man. He has served as 
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geographer for the Wisconsin State Plan- 
ning Board and the Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Commerce. The book will be 
welcome in every library. 


Hush, Howard. Eastwick, U. S..A. 
1948. 255p. Dutton, $3. 861 
A community seen through the eyes of 

a social worker—the incidents, tho fic- 

tionized, are based on his experience in 

three cities as a family welfare worker. 

Its very human stories bring out the re- 

sponsibility of the community for its 

underprivileged. 


Useful Arts 


Clark, Pearl Franklin. Challenge of 
the American know how. 1948. 
172p. Harper, $2.50. 658 
The author accompanied her husband 

abroad to sell American management en- 

gineering in twelve European countries. 

They studied at close range the opera- 

tion of European industrial methods dis- 

covering the weaknesses which made it 
so difficult for Europeans to apply Amer- 
ican managerial methods. Recommended. 


Hutchinson, Ruth Shepherd. The 
Pennsylvania Dutch cook book. 
1948. 213p. Harper, $3. 641 
Collection of recipes for a famous re- 

gion. The author is part Pennsylvania 

Dutch and Pennsylvania born and has 

spent years in collecting these recipes 

which represent the best of the Pennsyl- 
vania German tradition. Included are bits 

rg a and legend. (See Booklist 45:7 


Lowndes, Marion. A manual for baby 
sitters. 1949. 168p. Little, $2. 649.1 
A manual for sitters and employers of 

sitters gives both an idea of what is 
expected on the part of both. The kind 
of book parents may examine at the 
public library and purchase for home 
use. It might well be made available to 
the sitter as a guide for routines and 
emergencies. Recommended. 


Schultz, Gladys Denny and Hill, Lee 
Forrest. Your baby; the complete 
baby book for mothers and fathers. 
1948. 278p. illus. Doubleday, $3.50. 

649.1 

This guide for both parents covers 
everything from the time pregnancy is 
first suspected, through birth, infancy 
and up to the time the child reaches the 
school age. A section of the book is re- 
served for a record of the personal his- 

eas) the baby. See Booklist 45:132 D. 
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Strain, Frances Bruce. The normal sex 
interests of children from infancy to 
childhood. 1948. 210p. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, $2.75. 612.6 
A factual study of the development of 

sex interest and activity in the average 

child from infancy to the beginning of 

maturity. Will be useful to parents, 

teachers, play leaders or anyone who is 

concerned with the care and training of 

children. The writing is frank, purpose- 

ful, but in good taste. Recommended. 
Fine Arts 

Barton, John Rector. Rural artists of 
Wisconsin. 1948. 196p. illus. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, $5. 

709.73 

This book was planned in cooperation 
with John Steuart Curry, artist-in-resi- 
dence at the University of Wisconsin. 

John R. Barton, professor of rural sociol- 

ogy in the University and his associate in 

the rural art program, carried out the 
plans after Curry’s death in 1946. The 
life stories of thirty people from Wiscon- 
sin’s rural areas are presented will illus- 
trations of their work. There are more 
than eighty oil paintings, water colors, 
drawings and carvings reproduced here— 
all the work of untrained, non-profession- 
al artists. This is a unique book represent- 

ing as it does the spirit and dreams of a 

special group and contributing to the re- 

cord of cultural growth in Wisconsin. 

For all Wisconsin libraries—a good title 

to purchase with Memorial book funds. 

It should circulate widely not only for 

its art appeal but also for its social im- 

plications. 


Taylor, Francis Henry. Taste of An- 
gels; a history of art collecting from 
Rameses to Napoleon. 1948. 661p. 
illus. Little, $10. 708 
This is a combination of biography, 

history and art appreciation, written by 

the director of the Metropolitan museum 
of art. It is divided into ten books of his- 
tory of early art collections from the 
origins of classical tradition through the 

Middle Ages. There are chapters on fam- 

ous characters of the different periods 

of collecting. An excellent book for larger 
libraries. 


Burton, Laurence V. Week-end paint- 
er. 1948. 218p. illus. Whittlesey, as 
751 


Will be a welcome book in most librar- 
ies where beginning painters ask for aid. 
This is the author’s own version of the 
craftsmanship of landscape painting in 
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oils and the answers to the questions he 
asked himself when he began painting. 
= (See Booklist 45:153 Ja. 
174 


Literature 
Cerf, Bennett Alfred, comp. Shake 


well before using, a new collection 

of impressions and anecdotes, most- 

ly humorous. 1948. 306p. illus. Si- 

mon, $2.95. 817 or 827 

A collection of humorous anecdotes— 
some new and some retold—that are ar- 
ranged according to general subject, 
sports, travel, radio, society, etc. (See 
Booklist 45:117 D. 1 ’48) 


Gilbreth, Frank B., jr., and Carey, Er- 
nestine Gilbreth. Cheaper by the 
dozen. 1948. 237p. illus. Crowell, $3. 

818 or 828 
Hilarious reminiscences of the twelve 

Gilbreth children who were raised ac- 

cording to “motion study” principles by 

their famous father, Frank B. Gilbreth, 

a pioneer among efficiency experts. The 

story is told by two of “the twelve.” Rec- 

ommended. 


Kimbrough, Emily. It gives me great 
leasure. 1948. 227p. illus. Dodd, 
2.50. 828 or 818 


A hilarious story of the author’s ex- 
periences during three seasons of lectur- 
ing. Should appeal to those who have 
had any experiences with public speak- 
ing. Some of the chapters have appeared 
in slightly different form in the New 
Yorker. (See Booklist 45:117 D. 1 ’48) 


Morrison, James Dalton, ed. Master- 
pieces of religious verse. 1948. 706p. 


Harper, $5. 808.1 

A comprehensive anthology of 2,020 
selections arran in seven books ac- 
cording to their dominant ideas: God, 
Jesus, Man, The nation and the nations, 
Death and Immortality. There are title, 
author, first line and topical indexes 
which may all contribute to making this 
an excellent reference book. (See Book- 
list 45:133 D. 15 48). 


Oxenham, John. Selected ms of 
John Oxenham; ed. by Charles L. 
Wallis. 1948. 178p. Harper, $2. 

811 or 821 


Representative selection of the religi- 
ous poetry of John Oxenham, together 
with a brief biographical sketch of his 
life by his daughter. - 
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History 

Doudna, Edgar G. The thirtieth star. 
1848-1948. 107p. illus. Democrat 
Printing Company. (Available from 
State Historical Society, 20c) 977.5 
This history of Wisconsin, completed 
just before the author’s death in April 
1948, together with an editorial from 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education, and 
“My Father” by William L. Doudna, are 
a memorial to one of Wisconsin’s leading 
historians. Included in this are Mile- 
stones in Wisconsin history, Wisconsin 
firsts, Special articles in Blue Books 
1919-1948, Bibliographies about Wiscon- 
sin, and a listing of Other sources of in- 
formation about Wisconsin. The book (in 


paper binding) has been sent to every 
library, school and college in the state. 


Freeman, Allie E. and Bussewitz, 
Walter R. History of Horicon. 1948. 
126p. illus. W. R. Bussewitz, $2.12. 

977.5 


Miss Freeman, local librarian, and Mr. 
Bussewitz, former school superintendent, 
have collaborated on this history of Hor- 
icon which is the result of their deep 
interest in their home region. The book 
is available from W. R. Bussewitz, Hor- 
icon, Wis. 


Still, Bayrd. Milwaukee, the history of 
a city. 1948. 638p. illus. State His- 
torical Society, $6. 977.5 
A one volume history of urban devel- 

opment in the American middle west 

from frontier days to the present indus- 
trial center as exemplified in the city of 

Milwaukee. Nationality backgrounds, his- 

tory of commercial foundations, urban 

services and political issues are all con- 
sidered. Recommended. (Available from 
the Society at 10% discount to libraries) 


Description and Travel 


Crockett, Lucy Herndon. Popcorn on 
the Ginza, an informal portrait of 
postwar Japan. 1948. 286p. illus. 
Sloane, $3.50. 915.2 

_ Popcorn on the Ginza is the Occupa- 
tion as seen by a Red Cross worker—the 
good and bad, the funny and the serious. 

Will interest any reader who wants to 

know how the Occupation affects the 

everyday life of the Japanese. Recom- 
mended. 


Stuntz, Albert Edward. To make the 
tg strong. 1948. 298p. Macmil- 
an, $3.50. 918 
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The inspiring story of what Latin 
American countries are doing with our 
assistance to better health conditions, im- 
prove transportation, increase food yields 
and promote education. The author has 
had newspaper experience in South 
American republics, has served with the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs and 
is now on an assignment in Venezuela 
with the American International Associa- 
tion for Economic and Social Develop- 
ment. Recommended. (See Booklist 45:156 
Ja. 1 ’49) 


Sutton, Horace. Footloose in France. 
1948. 382p. illus. Rinehart, $4. 914.4 
The travel editor of The Saturday Re- 

view of Literature has written this up- 
to-date guide book to postwar France 
stressing entertainment but touching on 
history and background. A special section 
contains listings of the principal hotels, 
their rates and accommodations, a glos- 
sary of French menu terms. 


Visson, Andre. As others see us. 1948. 
252p. Doubleday, $3. 917.3 
The author gives a rather startling 

picture of some European misconceptions, 

prejudices, and suspicions which have a 

bearing on American-European relations. 

It is quite possible that the author him- 

self has been prejudiced in his analysis 

but the book is worth reading and dis- 

cussing. (See Booklist 45:156 Ja. 1 ’49) 


White, William Lindsay. Land of milk 
and honey. 1948. 312p. Harcourt, $3. 
914.7 
The absorbing story of how a young 
officer, Vasili Kotor, escapes from the 
Soviet Air Force to come to America. 
The author hears his story from child- 
hood through youth and training under 
the Communist regime in factory, airport 
and education. It is a revelation to the 
young Russian to discover that life can 
be pleasant and useful. Recommended. 
(See Booklist 45:149 Ja. 1 ’49) 


Biography 


Finkelstein, Louis, ed. American spir- 
itual autobiographies. 1948. 276p. 
Harper, $4. 920 
What is my underlying faith and how 

did I arrive at it? This is the question 
answered by 15 noted Americans of many 
races and creeds. There is a diversity of 
seemingly unrelated beliefs—religious, 
scientific, philosophical and social. Has 
an index. Good Lenten reading. 
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Haberly, Loyd. Pursuit of the horizon, 
a life of George Catlin, painter and 
reocrder of American Indian. 
1948, 239p. illus. Macmillan, $5. 

921 or 759.1 
The first biography of George Catlin, 
one of America’s great painters, who 

lived a romantic and exciting life as a 

student of Indian culture. As a young 

man Catlin explored the West, studying 
the Indians and painting them. His great 

“Indian Gallery” which opened in New 

York in 1837 and which he showed later 

all over the East was a great success. 

Recommended for all libraries. (See 

Booklist 45:153 Ja. 1°49) 


Ives, Burl. Wayfaring stranger. 1948. 
258p. Whittlesey, $3.50. 921 
Autobiography of the midwestern bal- 

lad singer. He is a better ballad singer 
than writer but the fact that he is heard 
on radio and record may increase interest 
in his experiences—which he is quite 
frank in discussing. 


Lang, Lucy (Fox) Robins. Tomorrow 
is beautiful. 1948. 8303p. Macmillan, 
$3.50. 921 
Autobiography of a Russian immi- 

grant who came to this country at the 

age of ten. She worked in a Chicago 
tobacco factory for $1.00 a week and 
went to night school to learn English. 

Despite her experiences with poverty she 

somehow hung onto her faith that tomor- 

row can be beautiful. Her life through 

four decades of labor battles in the U. S. 

is full of drama. Recommended. (See 

Booklist 45:157 Ja. 1 ’49) 


Mann, William M. Ant hill odyssey. 
1948. 338p. illus. Little, $3.50. 921 
The Director of the National Zoo and 

a leader among natural scientists has 

written of his experiences in collecting 

ants, bugs, butterflies, snakes and all 
sorts of small insects. His travels have 
taken him to interesting corners of the 

United States and to Brazil, Mexico, 

Arabia, Switzerland and the Pacific Isles. 

He writes with humor and his great en- 

thusiasm for his subject is contagious. 

rae (See Booklist 45:135 D. 


Notice. When the page proof of this 
Bulletin came from the printer we had one 
page too much. Because of lack of funds for 
printing, the Fiction annotations and two 
biography notes must wait until March. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 


For Younger Children 


Brown, Margaret Wise. Wait till the 
moon is full. 1948. [8lp.] illus. 


Harper, (bds.) $1.75. 

A little raccoon who wanted to go out 
into the night but his mother always said, 
“Wait. Wait till the moon is full,” is the 
hero of this picture book. The text is 
pleasingly complemented with Garth Wil- 
liam’s pictures. Pre-School and kinder- 
garten. 


Doane, Pelagie, ed. A small child’s 
book of verse. 1948. 142p. illus. Ox- 
ford, $3. 811.8 or 821.8 
A delightful collection of old favor- 

ites and some not so well known both old 

and modern, under headings such as Just 
about me, All through the year, All out 
of doors, Creatures, big and me. Attrac- 
tively illustrated in black and white and 
color. Well indexed. Ages 5-8. (See Book- 
list 45:161 Ja. 1 ’49) 


Patton, Lucia. The little house on 
stilts. 1948. 3lp. illus. Whitman, 


$1.50. 

The little house on stilts is the forest 
ranger’s lookout tower where Judy and 
Johnny learn the work of the forest ran- 
ger and report a fire that they discover. 
Set in easy-to-read manuscript type, this 
story has real plot for the first and sec- 
ond grade reader. 


Seeger, Ruth (Crawford). American 
folk songs for children in home, 
school and nursery school. 1948. 
190p. illus. Doubleday, $4. 784.4 


Not only a collection of folk songs but 
several introductory chapters, discussing 
the value of folk music for children and 
how to use folk songs at home and at 
school make this an outstanding book for 
the music collection. Excellent classified 
indexes and index of titles and first lines. 
“a 2-10. (See Booklist 45:145 D. 15 


Smith, Irene. The Santa Claus book. 
1948. 234p. illus. Watts, $2.50. 
F. or 894 
A book about Santa Claus that has 
grown from the demand in a public li- 
brary for such a book. Both stories and 
poems, beginning with the origin of San- 
ta Claus and closing with stories of 
Christmas in other lands. Ages 5-10. (See 
Booklist 45:124 D. 1 °48) 


Tatham, Campbell. The first book of 
trains. 1948. [44p.] illus. Watts, 
$1.50. 625 
Pictures and text tell many facts about 

railroads through the stories of railway 

personnel at work, and different kinds of 
cars and engines. Ages 5-8. Printed cloth 
binding on this and new edition of the 
author’s The first flying book. (See Book- 
list 45:145 D. 15 ’48) 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth Jane. Summer 
green. 1948. 86p. illus. Macmillan, 
$2. 811 or 821 
A collection of charming nature poems, 

good for reading aloud, many of which 


have already appeared in periodicals. 
a 5-7. (See Booklist 45:123 D. 1 


Commager, Henry Steele, ed. The St. 
Nicholas Anthology. 1948. 542p. 
Random, $5. 810.8 or 820.8 
A collection of stories, poems and pic- 

tures from the magazine that for gen- 

erations gladdened the hearts of chil- 
dren. Chosen by the editor from the com- 
plete file of St. Nicholas with the as- 
sistance of his two children, the anthol- 
ogy will serve the purpose of a “reading 
aloud” book for the family. Grades 4-8. 


Dolbier, Maurice. The half-pint Jinni 
and other stories. 1948. 242p. illus. 
Random, $2.50. 398 
Eight humorous and imaginative tales 

that took place ‘in the years of enchant- 

ment when . .. Baghdad was one of the 
wonders of the world.” Grades 5-7. (See 

Booklist 45:37 S. 15 ’48) 


Fuller, Alice Cook. Gold for the Gra- 
hams. 1948. 194p. illus. Messner, 
$2.50. 

A covered-wagon story of a family who 
braved the hardships of the trail from 
their farm in Iowa to join father in the 
Black Hills gold rush. Good family rela- 
tionships plus the excitement of pioneer 
times for grades 5-7. (See Booklist 
45:161 Ja. 1 ’49) 


Hartman, Gertrude. In Bible days. 
1948. 189p. illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 
220 

That the Bible story of the develop- 
ment of the two religions, Judaism and 
Christianity, can be readable is ably de- 
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monstrated in this book. Familiar tales 
of the Old and New Testament are set in 
their proper historical sequence and in- 
terpreted by the author, sufficiently to 
make a continuous narrative. Grades 6-9. 
(See Booklist 45:161 Ja. 1 ’49) 


Hubbard, Margaret Ann. Penny- 
weather luck. 1948. 243p. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. 


The Mississippi levee country is the 
scene of this story of the Pennyweather 
family, depending on the caprices of ol’ 
man river for their existence. Good re- 
gional material combined with mystery 
and a delightful family. For grades 6-8. 
(See Booklist 45:161 Ja. 1 ’49) 


Marriott, Alice Lee. Indians on horse- 
back. 1948. 1386p. illus. Crowell, 
$2.50. 970.1 


Written by an ethnologist, an author- 
ity in the field, this book is a simple 
and readable account of the history, the 
customs and ways of the Plains’ Indians. 
Well indexed; illustrated, including a bib- 
liography for illustrations. Grades 4-8. 
(See Booklist 45:92 N. 1 ’48) 


Rounds, Glen. Stolen pony. 1948. 
154p. illus. Holiday, $2. 

This sequel to The blind colt (BUL- 
LETIN Ap. ’42) is the story of the same 
pony, stolen by horse thieves and his 
homeward journey, guided by his faith- 
ful friend, the dog. Whitey, the boy ap- 
pears at the beginning and end. The 
faithfulness and loyalty of the dog and 
the pony’s trustfulness make a memor- 
able story for grades 4-6. (See Booklist 
45:145 D. 15 ’48) 


Stark, Bernice Sutherland. Adventure 
in Peru. 1948. 191p. illus. Messner, 
$2.50. 


An excellent title in the Adventure 
stories in foreign lands series. A Peruvi- 
an boy and girl discover the points of in- 
terest in their own land as they travel 
with their fathers. Miguel’s enthusiasm 
for photography, the development of 
friendship between the two children, 
their interest in the things they see, make 
the two children come alive. Grades 5-7. 


Vance, Marguerite. Patsy Jefferson of 
Monticello. 1948. 154p. illus. Dut- 
ton, $2.50. 921 


A story biography of Patsy, Thomas 
Jefferson’s oldest daughter, that begins 
when she is eleven and then reverts to 
her babyhood and through the years to 
the time when Patsy and her two older 
children go to Washington to hear her 
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father’s inaugural address. Will appeal 
to younger readers than Criss, Jeffer- 
son’s daughter (BULLETIN, May ’48). 
Grades 5-8. 


Verrill, Alpheus Hyatt. The young 
collector’s handbook. 1948. 308p. il- 
lus. McBride, $2.75. 790 
A practical guide suggesting to the 

young collector (grades 5-9) what to 

collect, where to find it and how best to 
preserve and display the collection. In- 
cludes natural objects, such as fossils 
and insects; the use of the camera and 
microscope; and man made objects, such 
as Indian, war, historical relics, stamps, 
finger prints and autographs. (See Book- 
list 45:145 D. 15 ’48) 


Wyatt, Geraldine. Buffalo gold. 1948. 
184p. illus. Longmans, $2.25. 
Working against the hardships of 

homesteading on the Kansas prairie,— 

blizzards, prairie fires, hunger, thirst, 

Indian enmity, and cattle drives,—the 

Hull family, particularly 15 year old An- 

son, fight through to security and the 

frame house that symbolizes it. The in- 
troduction of winter wheat into the econ- 
omy of the mid-west will interest boys 

and girls of the rural areas. Grades 6-8. 

(See Booklist 45:38 S. 15 748) 


For Young People 


Goetz, Delia. Other young Americans. 
1948. 255p. illus. Morrow, $3.50. 918 
Conversationally told, this book an- 

swers the questions of young Americans 

about how young South Americans live, 

—their homes and schools, what they eat 

and the clothes they wear, their sports 

and jobs, and their social customs. In- 
dexed. Junior High School. (See Booklist 

45:144 D. 15 ’48) 


Humphreys, Dena. Verdi. 1948. 341p. 
illus. Holt, $3.50. 780.8 or 921 


A detailed account of Verdi’s musical 
genius that includes the development of 
the operatic form and his part in the 
political upheaval of the 19th century in 
Italy. The appendix includes the stories 
of Verdi’s best known operas, a list of 
his works and a selected list of his best 
recordings. Junior and senior high school. 
(See Booklist 45:160 Ja. 1 49) 


Pinkerton, Kathrene. A good partner. 

1948, 269p. Harcourt, $2.50. 

Mink raising in northern Wisconsin 
becomes an exciting scientific experiment 
for young Neal Bartlett and his partner 
and guardian, Tom Clark, as they work 
out together the theory of Mendelian 
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heredity in their mink herd. The adven- 
tures of outdoor life and the friendship 
with a girl visitor add to the appeal for 
grades 7-9. 


Rothery, Agnes Edwards. Iceland 


roundabout. 1948. 199p. illus. Dodd, 
$2.75. 914.91 
Same informal style and treatment as 
author’s other “roundabout” books, in- 
cluding the past and present of Iceland, 
its people, government and the land it- 
self. Some of its sagas and fairy tales are 
ery Grades 6-9. (See Booklist 45:93 
~~ 


Singmaster, Elsie. Island of Que. 1948. 


152p. Longmans, $2.25. 

The give-and-take and fun of happy 
family life are brought out in this story 
of 16 year old Tim who is left to take 
care of his Mom and teen age sister when 
his brothers leave to enlist in World War 
II. Mom’s ability to stand aside and let 
her children grow up and yet be there in 
emergencies proves out when Tim, over- 
coming his fear of high water, becomes 
the hero of a Susquehanna flood crisis. 
Grades 7-9. (See Booklist 45:17 S. 1 748) 


Wellman, Manly Wade. The myste 
of lost valley. 1948. 176p. illus. Nel- 
son, $2.50. 


Two teen-agers, caught by a blizzard 
on a camping trip in the Rockies, are 
found by a woodsman under whose guid- 
ance they live in the country. Battles 
with a band of Indians who try to drive 
them from the valley, discovery of cinna- 
bar and a forest fire to drive them from 
the valley are some of their exciting ad- 
ventures. Grades 7-9. 
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Williams, Beryl, pseud. Lillian Wald. 
1948. 216p. illus. Messner, $2.75. 921 
The development of the Henry Street 

settlement and the reforms that grew out 

of it—school doctors and nurses, medical 
examinations in schools, child labor laws, 
public playgrounds—are the center of 
this readable biography of the founder’s 
life. A good introduction to Wald, House 
on Henry Street. Grades 7-9. 


Williams, Henry Lionel. Stories in 

rocks. 1948. 151p. illus. Holt, $3. 550 

A simple and direct introduction to 
geology, beginning with the origin of the 
earth, the effect of rocks, wind and wa- 
ter, the ways the earth has changed. The 
last chapter is a calendar for geologists. 
Grades 7-9. 


Professional Books 


Committee on Post-war Planning of 
the A. L. A. Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People and 
its section, the Young People’s read- 
ing round table. The Public Library 
plans for the teen age. 1948. 87p. 
A. L. A. (paper), $1.75. 


This supplements so far as the teen 
age is concerned, A national plan for 
public library service, and School li- 
braries for today and tomorrow. Services 
to young people, the book collection and 
other library resources, space and equip- 
ment, standards of personnel, and admin- 
istration are discussed. There is an ap- 
pendix with excerpts from articles about 
work with young people. 
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